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THE 
FIRST FORTY LESSONS IN HARMONY 


This series is an arrangement of forty lessons in 
harmony in progressive order beginning with scales 
and taking the student through all the fundamental 
work in chord formation and progression up to and 
including the dominant ninth chord. 


The study of the subject presents to the pupil a 
system whereby all chords are classified under the 
three basic qualities: TONIC, DOMINANT, AND 
SUBDOMINANT. The grouping of all triads, 
seventh and ninth chords into this ternate relation- 
ship simplifies and co-ordinates their uses in such a 
way as to create a definite purpose and place for each 
harmony. It tends to develop variety, surety and 
continuity in the uses of these chords which not 
only stimulate the student to do original creative 
work, but also gives, to those who do not have this 
ambition, a grasp of the subject which will eventually 
facilitate the memorizing and analyzing of all 
compositions. 


The lessons are so arranged that each triad and 
seventh chord is studied separately in its relation to 
the three primary harmonies. Each should be 
thoroughly understood before taking up the next 
in order, and the exercises at the end of each 


Vv 
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chapter should be carefully worked out with a view 
to making each voice, especially the bass, as melo- 
dious as possible. 


The old-fashioned figured bass is discarded 
entirely! Everything is done from the melodic 
point of view as being the most natural and logical, 
and consequently only melodies in the soprano are 
given to be harmonized. The figures, 1, 11, 7, 7', 
7," 7, with the chord indication in the bass are 
all signs which the student needs to learn in order 
to do the exercises. Primary triads and the dominant 
seventh chord need no indication figures in the bass 
as their use is so obvious as not to require markings. 


The author of this work realizes the great number 
of books on the subject already before the public, 
such as treatises, short-cuts, appreciations, mixtures 
of harmony and sight-reading, keyboard harmony, 
etc., and knows that another exposition of the 
subject is liable to meet with very little encourage- 
ment unless there is something radically different to 
present to the student. It is precisely with this in 
mind that he has the courage of his convictions 
and offers this series of lessons which he has tested 
through more than a dozen years of practical teach- 
ing experience. If this method of presentation of 
harmony serves to clarify the subject in its various 
phases to even a few, who will give serious thought 
and consideration to it, he will feel amply 


repaid 
for his labor. 
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Lesson I 


Masor Scates. System or TETRACHORDS. 


SHARP Krys 
Scales: 


The ancient Greeks tuned their lyre (ancient harp) 
according to a series of four tones called tetrachords. 
These tetrachords were arranged in two steps and a 
half-step, according to name. There were three com- 
monly used: 


1, Dorian tetrachord: as = - 2 | 
% 


2, Phrygian tetrachord: — Zz ae 


VES. w 


% 


3, Lydian tetrachord: — eS — 


WY Wwe Se 


These three tetrachords, with but very little 
change, form the basis of our entire tonal system. 


1 
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Scale: 

A systematic arrangement of notes in steps and 
half-steps, eight in number, the eighth being a 
repetition of the first an octave higher. There are two 
varieties or modes: major and minor. The major 
scale is composed of the combination of two Lydian 
tetrachords, one above the other: 


Lower Tetrachord. Upper Tetrachord. 


Fa C2 


SON a eS ea 


This natural or diatonic sequence of tones in steps 
and half-steps (according to the white keys of the 
piano, beginning on C) is the basis upon which all 
our scales are formed. By adding a tetrachord above 


the upper tretachord of the C major scale the G: 
major scale results: 


Lower Tetrachord. Upper Tetrachord. Added Tetrachord. 


eee 


It will be noted that the seventh ton e, F, is sharped. 
This is the first sharp scale as it becomes necessary 
to raise F in the added tetrachord in order to obtain 
the correct arrangement of two whole steps and one 
half-step. This F# becomes the Signature. 


= (Za i} 
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By adding tetrachords above each other in this 
manner an entire circle of sharp keys can easily be 
worked out, returning finally to the starting-point, 
which in sharps, will be B# major. These scales 
vill result: C, G, D, A, HE, B, F#, C#, G#, D#, Ad, 
E#, B#. 


The new sharp is placed in the small circle beside 
the key into which it is introduced. In order to 
find the signature of any key, add the preceding ~ 
sharps to the one last introduced and in the order 
in which they appear from the beginning. 


Bonen: 


CIRCLE 
OF 
FIFTHS 


The pupil is urged to write the sharp keys in the 
treble or G-clef as well as in the bass or F-clef. 
It is further advised, in writing the scales, that the 
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sharps be placed in front of the notes to which they 
belong, and not set in the signature except at the 
end of the scale, thus: 


A# Major— 


The double sharp: < To cancel to one sharp: 4# 


The triple sharp: #< To cancel to a double 
sharp: x 


The double flat: bb To cancel to one flat: bb 


The triple flat: bbb To cancel to a double 
flat: bb 
Definitions: 


Diatontc Scaue: eight tones to the octave with- 
out chromatic alteration, 


CHROMATIC: with half-steps foreign to the 
given key. 
ACCIDENTALS: natural, 4; sharp, #; flat; b3 


double sharp, x; double flats, 
bb; triple sharps, #x; triple 
flats, bbb not found in the sig- 
nature of the scale used. 
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ENHARMONIC: A different reading of the same 
tone without a perceptible 
change of sound, such as C# 
and Db, or Ab and G#, 


Lesson IT 


Magsor SCALES. SYSTEM OF TETRACHORDS. 


Fuat Krys 


In order to build the sharp keys it was necessary 
to add tetrachords above the upper tetrachord of 
C major. To form the flat keys it is necessary to 
add the tetrachords below the lower tetrachord of 
C major, thus: 


Added Tetrachord. Lower Tetrachord. Upper Tetrachord. 


——— ee a= = = 


oe 
o- C Major, 


CO 
“oa 
F. Major. 


The fourth degree of the new tetrachord is lowered, 
or flatted, to form the correct arrangement. This 
B flat becomes the signature of the first flat key, 
F major. In forming tetrachords below this it will 
be found necessary to flat the fourth tone always, 
thus adding a new flat to each scale as the tetra- 
chords are added. The following keys will result: 
F, Bb, Ep, Ab, Dp, Gb, Cb, Fp, Bob, Ebb, Abb, and 
Dpb> (enharmonic to C): 
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Do 


CIRCLE 
OF 
FOURTHS 


ew If % 


The flat keys should be written in both treble and 
bass clefs in the same manner in which the sharp 
keys were written. Both should be memorized, and, 


if possible, played upon the piano through several 
octaves. 


Tue NAMES oF THE DEGREES OF THE ScaLE: 


Ist degree TONIC: keynote, indicating name of 
the scale. 


5th degree DOMINANT: ruling note, governing 
the tonic. 


4th degree SUBDOMINANT: next in importance 
to the dominant, the under-dominant to the tonic. 
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3rd degree MEDIANT: midway between the tonic 
and dominant, having somewhat the quality of each. 


6th degree SUBMEDIANT: midway between the 
subdominant and upper tonic, having somewhat the 
quality of each. 


2nd degree SUPERTONIC: tone above tonic. 


7th degree LEADING-TONE: s0 called because 
of its tendency to lead to the tonic. The seventh 
degree is called Subtonic, when found a whole step 
below the tonic. (Explained later.) 


Definitions: 

Curomatic Hatr-Step: A scale-tone affected by 
a sharp or flat or other accidental, such as c to cd, 
b to bb, ete. 


Dratonic Haur-Ster: A natural half-step in the 
scale itself, such as b to ¢, e to f. 


The chromatic half-step is the greater semitone, the 
diatonic half-step is the lesser semitone. By this is 
meant that from ¢ to c# is a greater half-step than 
isc to db. This is easily proved through the number 
of vibrations of each, c# having somewhat over three 
vibrations more than db. This cannot be practically 
demonstrated upon the paino as one black key has 
to serve for both these tones, but this slight differ- 
ence in pitch is possible on the violin or any stringed 
instrument played with a bow, or it may be noticed 
in the voice. 
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Lesson III 


SYSTEM OF TETRACHORDS 
ScaLes. Harmonic AND Meruopic Minor Keys 


Each major key has its related, or relative, minor 
key, having the same signature but beginning on 
the sixth degree above the tonic of the major key, 
or, which is the same thing, the third degree below. 
The minor scale beginning on the sixth degree is 
composed of the Phrygian tetrachord and the Dorian 
tetrachord combined. 


Phrygian, 


This scale is called the Aeolian or Normal Minor 
and is not used in this form except as the basis for 
forming the two practical minor scales used in the 
study of musical theory. 


The two forms used are called the Harmonic 
minor, which is used in the study of Harmony, and 
the Melodic minor which is used in the study of 
counterpoint. 


In the Harmonic Minor scale the 7th degree is 
raised one’ half-step chromatically in order to form 
a leading-tone which must be one half-step below 
the Tonic for practical harmonic purposes. This 
tone remains raised both in ascending and descend- 
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ing forming the interval of an augmented 2nd be- 
tween the 6th and 7th degrees. 


Harmonic Minor Scale. 


In the Melodic Minor Scale the sixth and seventh 
degrees are raised one half-step chromatically in 
ascending and cancelled in descending. Both degrees 
are raised to avoid the awkward interval of the 
augmented second found in the Harmonic form of 
the scale and which is not suited for melodic pur- 
poses. The cancelling of these two tones in descend- 
ing is very natural, as, the moment the leading- 
tone has performed its service in ascending it is no 
longer required in descending, and consequently the 
6th degree also reverts to its normal status. 


; Sg ee as acer 


Melodic Minor Scale. 


Tue RevAative MInorS TO THE SHARP MAJOR 


SCALES 


The minor keys are indicated by small letters, the 
major keys by capitals. The relative minor keys 
are on the outside of the circle. The Major keys, 
having the same signature, are on the inside. 
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Qe « @& 
X Q 


Tue Revative Minors To THE FLAT Major Scazes 
bry 
Geer 
heb a 


Pais 30 NS =) NEAR M ON Y ily 


G# Harmonic Scale. 


Gf Melodic Scale 


Sees oS ee eee 


ee oe ee 2 


Bb Harmonie Scale. 


The minor scales should be as carefully written 
and studied as were the Major keys. 


Definitions: 
Enharmonic scales are those which sound the same 
as other scales but are differently written and have 
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different signatures. g* minor sounds the same as a 
minor. Epp Major sounds the same as D Major, ete. 


A Chromatic scale is one which includes all the 
semitones within the octave. Written according to 
the greater semitones it would be: 


The Melodie Chromatic Scale. 


eae Ze ree 


The Chromatic scale may also be written according 
to its Harmonic relation to its relative keys. Accord- 
ing to this system, it would read: 


The Harmonic Chromatic Scale. 


= Zio be wee aH 


oS te a te 


Lesson IV 
INTERVALS. StmpPLE MEASUREMENT 
Interval is space. 


An interval in music is the space between and 
including two tones. 


The interval —— embraces two staff 
oa- 


\ 


2nd. 
degrees and consequently is a 2nd. 


Intervals range from primes to octaves in space, 
primes being unison or two notes on the same staff 
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degree, and octaves being the same note repeated 
8 degrees higher. 


Prime. Octave 


Intervals are classified in five qualities called Per- 
fect, Major, minor, Augmented and diminished. 


Abbreviations: P. perfect. 
M. major. 
m. minor. 
A. augmented. 
d. diminished. 


Intervals are always measured from the key-note 
or tonic, and measuring upward from this tone: 


Primes are Augumented 
Fourths Perfect 
ag Fifths and may be god 
Octaves altered to diminished. 
Seconds are py 
All a He BHIE Fe Augmented or 
Sixths and may be tee: 
Sevenths altered to diminished. 
(not both) 
————— 
oe Co O- e- ~o- 
Prime. Fourth. Fifth. Octave 


4 = = = oD | 
Z ZI ZZ a 2 a H 


Prime. Fourth. Fifth Octave 
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Second. Third. Sixth. Seventh. 


In order to make a Perfect interval augmented, 
expand it a chromatic half step: 


= 

: LL 73 2 ete. 

——= i =e = fo Saas: 
A. 4th A. Sth. A. 4th 


A Prime. 


To make a Perfect interval diminished, contract it 
a chromatic half step: 


SS 


d. 4th. 


5th. d. 8th. d. 5th. 


To make a Major interval minor, contract it a 
chromatic half step: 


oe t aed IT ete 


4 ~B- eo 
m: 2nd; am. 3rd. =m. 6th. m. 7th. m. 3rd. 


To make a Major interval diminished, first make it 


minor and then contract it another chromatic half 
step: 


‘G ——————— 
ma “g 2- be ¥o- 0a ae -8- 
3rd. d. 3rd d. 3rd. ds) 7th: ative 


d. 


To make a Major interval Augmented, expand it a 
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chromatic half step: 


G : | — rb SNE (, 
ae ee 


A. 2nd. A. 6th. A. 2nd. A. 6th. 


Primes become Aug. 2nds become Aug. & Min. 3rds become Min. & dim. 


3 # 
6 -e- -@- oe eo OAT =—— Ze ie? i 


P. Prime. A. Prime. M. 2nd. A. 2nd. m. 2nd. M. 8rd. m. 3rd. d. 8rd. 


4ths become Aug. & dim. 5ths become Aug. & dim. 
{ {1 

Hz (Zon eee 
6- T 


12 ens ia 4th. dim. 4th. P. 5th. A. 5th, d. 5th 


6ths become Min. & Aug. 7ths become Min. & dim. 8ths become dim. 


ree Se 


~e- -B- -8- 
Maj. 6th. Min. 6th. Aug. 6th. M. 7th. m. 7th. d. 7th. P. 8th. D. 8th. 
Any interval which sounds perfect after chromatic 
alteration should be changed to read perfect. The 
following intervals should be so considered: 


f= ee 


e- i 
d. 2nd. P.Prime. A. 3rd. P. 4th. Se, 6th. Pxdsth. Anwith. Pe Sth. 


Other intervals which sound the same after chro- 
matic alteration should remain as they are: 


—== ———— 


oi oB- 
A. Pr. m. 2nd. A. 2nd. m. 3rd. A. 4th. 


_———= =e 


dim. 5th. co 5th. Min. 6th. i 6th. m. m. 7th. 
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Doubly-augmented and doubly-diminished intervals 
occur occasionally but are exceptional and do not 
warrant classification. 


The measurement of intervals by half-steps is well 
to consider and is as follows: 


Perfect Prime, embracing one staff-degree, contains 
no half-steps. 


Augmented prime, embracing one staff-degree, 
contains 1 half-step. 


Major second, embracing two staff-degrees, con- 
tains 2 half-steps. 


Minor second, embracing two staff-degrees, con- 
tains 1 half-step. 


Augmented second, embracing two staff-degrees, 
contains 3 half-steps. 


Major third, embracing three staff-degrees, con- 
tains 4 half-steps. 


Minor third, embracing three staff-degrees, con- 
tains 8 half-steps. 


Diminished third, embracing three staff-degrees, 
contains 2 half-steps. 


Perfect fourth, embracing four staff-degrees, 
contains 5 half-steps. 


Augmented fourth, embracing four staff-degrees, 
contains 6 half-steps. 


Diminished fourth, embracing four staff-degrees, 
contains 4 half-steps. 
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Perfect fifth, embracing five staff-degrees, contains 
7 half-steps. 


Augmented fifth, embracing five staff-degrees, 
contains 8 half-steps. 

Diminished fifth, embracing five staff-degrees, 
contains 6 half-steps. 


Major sixth, embracing six staff-degrees, contains 
9 half-steps. 


Minor sixth, embracing six staff-degrees, contains 
8 half-steps. 


Augmented sixth, embracing six staff-degrees, 
contains 10 half-steps. 


Major seventh, embracing seven staff-degrees, 
contains 11 half-steps. 


Minor seventh, embracing seven staff-degrees, 
contains 10 half-steps. 


Diminished seventh, embracing seven staff-degrees, 
contains 9 half-steps. 


Perfect octave, embracing eight staff-degrees, 
contains 12 half-steps. 


Diminished octave, embracing eight staff-degrees, 
contains 11 half-steps. 


The student should practice writing intervals iu 
the different keys until proficiency is attained. The 
student may begin with the following keys, G, F, D, 
Bp, B, Dp, C#, Gb. They should be written in the 
same manner in which they are found in the C 
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major example. For instance: 


P. Prime A. Prime M. 2nd m. 2nd 
ras ar maa a Se 
A. 2nd. M. 3rd. m. 8rd. d. 3rd. 

Definitions: 


Sounp is the regular or irregular recurring vibra- 
tory disturbances of the air into air-waves. When 
these vibrations are regular, a musical tone is heard; 
otherwise a noise results. 


To be heard as a tone, sound must have a vibra- 
tion number of at least 16 to 20 vibrations per 
second. This is the lowest audible tone. Tones 
of 12,000 vibrations per second are extremely shrill 
and unpleasant, and above this number of vibrations 
they become inaudible. A ConsoNnaNcz is a pleas- 


ing agreement of musical sounds heard simulta- 
neously. 


Prrrecr Consonances: Perfect prime, Ath, 
Sth and Sth. 


IMPERFECT ConsonaNnces: Major and minor 
3rds and 6ths. 


A dissonance is an unrestful combination of 


sounds needing a consonance to follow for the 
effect of completeness. 


Dissonancns: All 2nds, 7ths, and puna 
ed or diminished intervals. 
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Lesson V 


INTERVALS. INVERTED MEASUREMENT 


Inversion results when the upper note of an inter- 
val is placed an octave below or the lower note is 
placed an octave above. 


<= ————— 
Ne = 
Ss oO = apa 


Cy, 
inverted. inverted inverted. 


When inverted, intervals assume a new measure- 
ment and change their character, with one excep- 
tion: perfect intervals always remain perfect. Al! 
other intervals assume an opposite character. 


Major, when inverted, becomes minor. 
Minor becomes major. 

Diminished becomes augmented. 
Augmented becomes diminished. 
Perfect remains perfect. 


The distances when inverted: 


Primes become octaves. 
2ds become 7ths. 

3ds become 6ths. 

4ths become 5ths. 

5ths become 4ths. 

6ths become 3rds. 

7ths become 2nds. 
Octaves become primes. 


In practicing the inversions of intervals, it is 
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always a good plan to use the bass or F clef as well 
as the treble or G clef. 
P. Prime. 


A. Prime. M. 2. 


ae M. 2. 
= 
: ial 
“eal Ue -2-m. 7. to inte AEA teh ga, 8. 


Write the inverted measurement of all the inter- 
vals in the keys of A, Ep, E, Cb, D, F4#. 


When intervals become diatonically changed with- 
out any difference in sound, this change is called 
enharmonic. When one note of an interval is so 
changed, it is called a partial enharmonic change. 
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-G- 
Partial Enharmonic Partial 
Change. Enharmonic 
Change. 


When both notes of an interval are changed, it is 
called a complete enharmonic change. 


aS 


Complete Complete 
Enharmonic Enharmonic 
Change. Change. 


An interval may be written in four different ways: 


Partial Complete Partial 
Change. Change. Change. 
= =z 4 Dez iz 2-4 
fe a Ke 
Partial Complete Partial 
Change. Change. Change. 


Write each interval in the key of F# in four differ- 
ent ways. 


Lesson VI 


INTERVALS OCCURRING THE SAME IN DIFFERENT 
_ Keys 


The same interval is often found in a number of 
keys without enharmonic alterations. _ For instance, 
‘a major second is found in eight different keys 
including both the major and harmonic minor. As 
an example take the major second, ¢ to d. 
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es 


It is found in C, c, 1st and 2nd degrees— 
Bp, 2d and 3rd degrees— 
a, 3d and 4th degrees— 
G, g, 4th and 5th degrees— 
F, 5th and 6th degrees— 
Eb, 6th and 7th degrees. 


Perfect prime: found in 18 different keys. 
Augmented prime: found in no key. 
Major second: found in 8 different keys. 
Minor second: found in 5 different keys. 
Augmented second: found in 1 key. 
Major third: found in 6 different keys. 
Minor third: found in 7 different keys. 
Perfect fourth: found in 10 different keys. 
Augmented fourth: found in 2 different keys. 
Diminished fourth: found in 1 key. 
Perfect fifth: found in 10 keys. 
Augmented fifth: found in 1 key. 

Major sixth: found in 7 keys. 

Minor sixth: found in 6 keys. 

Augmented sixth: found in no key. 

Major seventh: found in 5 keys. 

Minor seventh: found in 8 keys. 
Diminished seventh: found in 1 key. 


In determining the number of keys in which these 
are found, only the major and harmonic minor scales 
are used. The melodic minor scale is not used 
because of its unstable nature. It may be used if 
desired, thus augmenting the number of keys in 
which each interval is found. In the practice of 
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finding the various intervals in different keys, the 
student should use his written scales as an aid to 
confirmation. In this search for ambiguity of inter- 
val relationship, the process of going through the 
circles of scales will give a more intimate acquain- 
tanceship with both scales and intervals than any 
other process of study. It is, therefore, especially 
recommended and should be conscientiously applied. 


Find the number of keys in which all the intervals 
in E and D are found. 


Lesson VII 
DOWNWARD AND MEntTAL MEASUREMENTS 


In reading intervals downward, consider the top 
note as the tonic instead of the lower note. In 
this measurement, omit the augmented prime as, 
this does not occur within the octave. Then simply 
apply the inverted measurements. 


(SS eee 
== Spa 
ec = —- 


ae 


ame, lo M. 7. Gl, Fes 
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The mental process of reading intervals should 
be acquired so that a quick and accurate measure- 
ment will be obtained. This should prove easy after 
a careful study of the preceding chapters. 


In measuring intervals, the lower note is always 
considered the basis from which the measurement 
is made. Regard that note as the fundamental or 
tonic note of the scale, regardless of signature. Then 
consider whether or not the interval being measured 
is a natural interval according to the signature of 
the lower tone. If it is, then it is naturally major 
or perfect; if it is not, then its status can readily 
be deduced by first considering what it would be 
according to the nearest natural interval. 


For instance: the interval e flat to ¢ sharp is to 
be considered. The interval is a sixth; ¢ sharp does 
not occur in the signature of the lower note, e flat; 
the natural tone in the scale is ¢ natural; conse- 
quently, the interval without the sharp is a major 
sixth, and with the sharp is an augmented sixth. 


In this manner, with a little practice, intervals can 
be easily measured. To summarize, the study of 
intervals should be rigidly adhered to until thor- 
oughly understood. The importance of intervalic 
measurement finds its value in chord formation and 
melody writing. It is not alone necessary in the 
study of harmony, but is indispensable to the 
student of voice or of any musical instrument. 
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Lesson VIII 


Triaps. ForRMATION. PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
TRIADS 


A chord is the combination of three or more musical 
sounds varying in pitch and heard simultaneously. 
When all the intervals of a chord are consonant, it 
is called a CONCORD. 


When one or more intervals are dissonant, it is 
called a DISCORD. 

Concords are independent, that is, they are suffi- 
cient in themselves and can stand alone. 

Discords are dependent and must resolve or pro- 
gress to a concord. 

A TRIAD is a chord composed of three notes 
built upward in thirds from a given fundamental 
called the root. There are four varieties: 


1. MAJOR Triad, composed of a 
major third and a minor third. 


eR: 2. MINOR Triad, composed of a 
minor third and a major third. 
3. AUGMENTED Triad, composed 

DISCORDS of two major thirds. 


4, DIMINISHED Triad, composed 
of two minor thirds. 


Major Triad. Minor Triad. Aug. Triad. Dim. Triad. 
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To make a Major triad minor, lower the third 
one half step chromatically, thus reversing the or- 
der of thirds. 


To make a Major triad augmented, raise the fifth 
one half.step chromatically, thus making the thirds 
major. 


To make a Major triad diminished, first make it 
minor and then reduce the fifth one half step chro- 
matically, making both thirds minor. 


It will be seen that four kinds of triads may be 
formed by these various combinations. The triads, 
as they exist in the major scale, are named according 
to the degree on which each is formed. 


TRIADS OF THE Masor SCALE 
Triad formed on the Ist degree, Tonic triad, Major. 


Triad formed on the 2nd degree, Super-tonic, 
Minor. 


Triad formed on the 3rd degree, Mediant, Minor. 


Triad formed on the 4th degree, Sub-dominant, 
Major. 


Triad formed on the 5th degree, Dominant, Major. 


Triad formed on the 6th degree, Sub-mediant, 
Minor. 


Triad formed on the 7th degree, Leading-tone, 
Diminished. 
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TRIADS OF THE HARMONIC MINOR SCALE 


Triad formed on the 1st degree, Minor. 
Triad formed on the 2nd degree, Diminished. 
Triad formed on the 3rd degree, Augmented. 
Triad formed on the 4th degree, Minor. 
Triad formed on the 5th degree, Major. 
Triad formed on the 6th degree, Major. 
Triad formed on the 7th degree, Diminished. 


Form four triads on each degree of the following 
scales: G, Bb, A, Eb, d, e, f, c#. 


Example: 
F Major. 
fey pwe 
as rena Same mee a som fae a= 
eee ie 
| nse A. d. II.m. M. d. III. m. 
SEZ a ae he T 
Z oe = BS FZ Z 
ijn Saree eee a= 
M. A d. IV. M. m. d V. M. m 
, ee ie te ot tie te 
patra 
{ [ l 
A Gl Oa Wein M. A a. VIlsd m M A 
Lesson IX 


Tue Primary TRIADS 


Those triads formed on the Ist, 4th and 5th degrees 
of the scale, Tonic, Sub-dominant and Dominant, are 
called the Primary Triads. These are the most 
important triads because the most definite in the 
harmonizing of melodies. They are necessary in 
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order to form the cadences which are the points of 
repose. They contain the entire scale in the aggre- 
gation of tones of which they are composed, and 
consequently are complete in themselves for the 
harmonization of melodies. Furthermore, they 
establish the tonality definitely and are the foun- 
dation chords of every composition. 


The basis of composition is what is known as four- 
part writing. This is simply the employment of four 
parts or voices called soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. 
The ranges of these voices in four-part writing are: 


Soprano: from middle C to A above the treble clef. 


Auto: from G below middle C to E on 4th space of 
treble clef. 


TENOR: same range as Soprano, except an octave 
lower. 


Bass: same range as Alto, except an octave lower. 


Sop. Range. Alto Range. 


oC 
c ZZ 
-&- Se 
Cae x 
= ie Tee 
e Z 
Tenor. ( -) Bass 


The above ranges are based on choral singing and 
not. on solo possibility, and consequently are some- 
what more conservative than solo voices are expected 
to be. 
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As four voices must be supplied with material 
with which to be employed, it becomes necessary 
to double one of the notes of the triad. The third 
is the least suitable to.double. The fifth may be 
doubled when an occasion arises. The best note to 
double is the root. 


In writing triads, the figures I, IV and V written 
under the chords indicate the degrees on which they 
are formed, and all exercises in the future should be 
figured carefully as this will be of great assistance 
in determining correct or incorrect progressions. 


Close harmony, or position, results when three 
upper voices are found within the space of an 
octave on the treble clef: 


Open Harmony, or position, is where two voices 
are written on each clef in such a manner that the 
notes of the chord are more evenly divided than in 
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close position. The three upper notes are no longer 
required to remain within the range of one octave, 
in fact, open position means the separation of these 
notes over a greater space than the octave This 
does not mean that the three upper voices must 
continually remain so separated as often they will 
actually be in close position though written on both 
clefs. 


(Za 
oo 


a a e—'—(e) 
IV IV Vv Vv Vv V 
Not so good 
The alto and tenor should not separate more than 
an octave. The bass and tenor may separate a tenth 
or even more but should not remain so through 
more than a few chords. 


Write the various positions of the primary triads 
in the keys of F, A, d, b, using both the close and 
open harmony, indicating by figures in the bass the 
degrees on which the chords are formed. In the 
minor exercises the student must remember that the 
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Harmonic minor scale only is used and this will 
necessitate the raising of the seventh degree when- 
ever it appears in the triad formation. 


Lesson X 
Motion or Voices 


In combining triads into an exercise, in which 
each chord must be considered in its relationship 
to both its preceding and succeeding chords, the 
direction that each note takes must be carefully 
observed. This is called voice leading or motion of 
voices. 


When two voices move in the same general direc- 
tion they are said to move in parallel motion. 

When two voices move in opposite directions con- 
trary motion results. This is the strongest voice 
leading. 

When a voice remains stationary, on the same 
degree, while other voices move, oblique motion 
results. Examples of the three kinds of motion: 


At least two kinds of motion are necessary in any 
progression of the Primary triads, otherwise incor- 
rect progressions will result. 
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———— 


Incorrect progressions: 


PARALLEL Ocraves: Parallel octaves are the 
results of perfect octaves moving in parallel motion 
in the same voices. 


PARALLEL Firrus: Parallel fifths are the result 
of perfect fifths moving in parallel motion in the 
same voices. Both parallel octaves and fifths should 
always be avoided as contrary to the laws of four- 
part writing. They are disagreeable to the well- 
trained ear, being empty in euphony as well as weak 
in balance of voice leading. 


ConcEALED OctTaves (sometimes called H1ppEN 
or CovERED octaves): When two voices, not an 
octave apart, move in parallel motion into a perfect 
octave, concealed octaves result. 


CoNncEALED Firrus: When two voices, not a fifth 
apart, move in parallel motion into a perfect fifth, 
concealed fifths result. Concealed octaves and fifths 
are disagreeable in outside parts ONLY, and, when 
using the primary triads, these cannot always be 


avoided and need not necessarily be too strongly 
censored. 


Examples of parallel octaves and fifths: 
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_9- Ze 
Conceald 


Concealed | 8ths. 


— 


Concealed octaves usually result when one part 
approaches the perfect octave by a step progression 
and the other part by a skip. If the approach is by 
a half-step and skip the progression is always good. 
The most noticeable concealed octaves, which are 
never allowable, is when the perfect octave is 
approached by two skips. 

When the second fifth of parallel fifths is dimin- 
ished, the progression may stand. There are also 
progressions into perfect fifths which, through cus- 
tom, have come to be recognized as passable, and 
these will be explained as they occur in the course of 
chord progressions. 

Ren 
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Concealed 5ths and 8ths may be used between one inside and one outside voice. 


Concealed octaves and fifths may be corrected by 
having the bass move in contrary motion to the 
involved note above. 


CapENncgEs: A cadence is the progression of two 
or more chords at the close of a musical sentence or 
composition resulting in a definite ending. The 
literal meaning of cadence (cado) is to drop or fall, 
specifically, a subsiding of melody or chord sequence 
to a harmonic close or point of rest. 


THe AUTHENTIC CADENCE: There are three kinds 
of cadences commonly used to end an exercise or com- 
position. The commonest of these is the Authentic 
cadence, which is the progression of the Dominant 
triad to the Tonic triad. If the tonic note is found in 
both the outside voices of the final chord the Perfect- 
authentic cadence results. Otherwise it is called an 
Imperfect Authentic Cadence. 


Perf. Authentic Cad. Imperf. Auth. 
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THe PLAGAL CADENCE: The progression of the 
Sub-dominant triad to the Tonic is called the Plagal 
cadence. It also is perfect or imperfect according 
to the outside voices. 


IV I Viens 


IV I IV Lie IV. : 5 
Imp. Plagal Cad 


Perfect Plagal Cadences. 


THE CoMPLETE CADENCE: When all three of the 
primary triads are used to form the close, Sub- 
Dominant, Dominant and Tonic, it is called a Com- 
plete cadence, as it contains the entire scale in its 
combination. 


Perf. Complete Cad. Imp 


Tue Haur Capence: This is a point of repose in 
the middle of an exercise or musical sentence, not a 
complete stop, but a resting point preceding the fina] 
phrase. It consists of the I or IV triad to the dom- 
inant triad. The half-cadence cadences: 
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Write four different cadences in the following keys: 
E, d, Ny f#, Ab, e, B, di. 

Derinitions: The smallest space in which a com- 
plete musical thought can be expressed is called a 
PERIOD OR SENTENCE. ‘The sentence commonly 
used contains eight measures. The first phrase of 
four measures usually ends with a half cadence, the 
second phrase with a full cadence to the tonic. The 
first phrase is called the Tursis, the second, or 
complementary phrase, the ANTITHESIS. 


Lesson XI 


BEGINNING OF SIMPLE HARMONIZATION OF THE 
PRIMARY TRIADS 


In starting the harmonization of simple melodies 
it is well to consider the following six rules as being 
of real importance to the ultimate success in correct 
and modern harmonization: 


1. Do not repeat the same chord in succession 
unless necessary, and it will rarely be necessary. 


2. Avoid the progression of the Dom. to the 
Subdom. 
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3. Never allow all four voices to move in parallel 
motion. 


4. At present, the Ist and last chords must be 
Tonic, and the chord preceding the last chord must 
be either Dom. or Subdom. in order to form the 
cadence. 


5. The bass should not move melodically in 4ths 
or 5ths in the same direction. Also avoid the skip 
of a 7th in the bass. 


6. When there is a note in common between two 
chords and in the same voice, the bass may then 
move up or down, according to what may follow. 
Diatonic melody is best; keep this in mind. With 
the primary triads it is impossible to make the bass 
conform to diatonic melody of more than three notes 
in succession, but one can avoid too many skips in 
the same direction by exercising a little care. 


Example of harmonization with primary triads in 
close position: 


| 
: - =I = 
| | = 
= Steg ete 2413 
Tae |[SEr ze 
a a a 
= fee Z 
Le 

li, Wo 16 Ue We Tle IN We lh ING TiN Wo a 


(Half Cad.) (Per. Comp. Cad.) 


Harmonization of the same melody with primary 
triads in open position: 
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It will be noted that in using the open position, 
the fifth of triads has to be omitted occasionally. 
This is necessary and will depend entirely on the 
preceding or succeeding chords and their leading of 
voices. It will also be noted that in measures 4 and 
5 the four voices are actually in close postion except 
for the fact that the distribution of notes suggests 
the open position. This, too, is often necessary. 


Harmonize the following melodies using only the 
pomaty triads with root in the bass. 


Close Position. 


ez ered aeime ea aciaaes| 


Close Position, 


Gass, eee 


Open Position. 


“¢" ae eee 


Close ii on, 


Sere aS 
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These exercises should be supplemented by original 
exercises composed by the pupil. It is advisable to 


write eight measure melodies for harmonization with 
the half cadence in the fourth measure, as the sense 
of melodic balance should be exercised as well as the 
feeling of naturalness in chord-progression. Any 
metrical divison may be employed, but it is sug- 
gested that common time be first used with two 
half-note chords to the measure, the last measure 
being a whole-note chord. Practice ending with the 
Plagal as well as the Authentic cadence both in ma- 
jor and minor. 


Definition: 
Time or Meter is the systematic arrangement 
of notes in a measure, the first part of which has a 


strong accent and is called the Thesis, the second a 
weak or no accent called the Arsis. 
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Lesson XII 
ADDITIONAL EXERcIsES WiTH PRIMARY TRIADS 


The object of these extra exercises is to have the 
student practice more carefully the doubling of the 
fifth of triads as well as the tripling of the root. 
These six exercises were especially designed for this 
purpose. It will not be possible to avoid an occa- 
sional concealed fifth or octave, but less attention is 
paid to these now than will be later; however, they 
should be avoided where the changing of the bass 
line will correct them. Another thing to be carefully 
noted in these exercises is the leading of each indi- 
vidual voice. Make each as melodious as the material 
used will permit. There are but three notes to be 
used in the bass, the three fundamentals of the 
primary triads, consequently a certain sense of 
monotony will develop, but by carefully trying 
different leadings of these three notes and at the 
same time avoiding skipping two fourths or fifths 
in succession, as well as the interval of a seventh, 
ee pleasing effects may be obtained. 

Allin Open Position. 


OH apa Sear tSese! 
vig Basis eel: 
» QUE Ce eae erp pore mieasi 
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At this point in the study of harmony, the student 
should consider it a part of each lesson to do some 
original work. This is strongly urged, even though 
it be but a few exercises. A more certain and practi- 
cal understanding of the subject is bound to result 
through a more intimate and individual study of 
each phase as it appears. The exercises alone are 
not sufficient. They simply illustrate the point to 
be considered and do not pretend to cover the entire 
scope of possibilities that each new added thought 
offers. It is for this reason that the student should 
delve further into what is offered. 
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Extra Exercises. 


Lesson XIII 
THE INVERSIONS OF THE PRIMARY TRIADS 


In harmonizing the Primary Triads in root posi- 
tion the monotony of the bass line was discussed. 
This can be overcome to a great extent through the 
inversion of these triads, that is, by placing a note 
other than the root in the bass. 


There are two inversions possible. 


First INVERSION, indicated by ‘‘I” over the 
melody-tone of the chord to be inverted. In the 
first inversion, put the third of the triad in the bass 
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and double either the root or fifth. All the primary 
triads may be used in the first inversion. 


If the exercise is in close position, a good general 
rule to follow is: Double the melody-tone, which 
should be root or fifth, by placing the same note an 
octave below; place the third in the bass and the 
remaining note between the doubled melody-tone. 


The occasional doubling of the third in the first 
inversion is possible if the doubled third is at least 
an octave apart and moves in contrary motion and 
in diatonic progression. The doubling of the third 
is harsher in effect than the doubling of the root or 
fifth and should be the exception rather than the 
rule. 
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ee 
——_—_————— 


These progressions will not occur frequently at 
present as they usually involve triads, such as the 
supertonic, which have not been introduced, as yet, 
into the work. 


A chord may now be repeated if one of the two 
chords is inverted. The inversion of the triad gives 
the chord a new position and a movement in the 
bass line which is necessary. Do not allow two 
first_inversions in succession unless the third of one 
of the chords is doubled, or unless the melody-tone 
is the same for both chords. 


SrconD Inversion: The second inversion of a triad 
occurs when the fifth of the chord is placed in the 
bass. The second inversion is the weakest position 
of the triad, as the weakest note is in the sustaining 
voice, the bass. This inversion should be used with 
careful discrimination for this reason: its best use 
is with the tonic triad and then only in the cadence 
preceding the sub-dominant or dominant, and in 
anticipation of the final chord. The weakness of 
the tonic second inversion adds to the strength of 
the final tonic chord and helps give to the close a 
feeling of finality. 
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In writing the second inversion, simply put the 
fifth of the chord in the bass. This doubles the fifth 
of the chord which is the best note to double, al- 
though, if necessary, the root or the third, may be 
doubled. The second inversion is indicated by 
“TI” over the melody-tone. 


The tonic second inversion is best preceded by a 
sub-dominant triad in root position or first inversion 
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rather than by a tonic triad. It is also well to have 
the second inversion fall on the strong accent when 
there is but one accent in the measure. If compound 
time is used it may fall on the arsis of the measure. 


ey tbe following exercises are all in close eae 


ge EOEEEE otis 
fase ra 
=e = zaciarsciscisa gigas 
pene BEE cea es 


“a eS feet 


The drop of an octave in the bass preceding the 
final measure does not constitute motion, but simply 
a change of register of the same note and may be 
used freely provided it is kept within range and is 
approached from one tone above the upper note of 
the octave or from below the top note: 


2.9 


Os 


oT] ou 
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V. 
Too Low. 


The melody should suggest the inversions, and a 
careful study of the melodies given will disclose their 
uses. It will be noted in the first melody that the 
Ist inversions are always a result of a skip of a 3d 
or 4th upward and that the top note of the skip is 
a first inversion. This is the general rule to follow 
but care must be taken to see if the top note of the 
skip is the root or fifth of the triad, for otherwise a 
first inversion would not be possible. 


A first inversion may also be used for the top note 
of a skip downward in the melody. (See example 6, 
second measure. ) 


Also for a repeated note. (See example 5, second 
measure.) The second inversion is usually approached 
from one note above. (See examples 1, 2, 4, 5, 6.) 
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Lesson XIV 

' Tur INVERSION OF THE PRIMARY TRIADS 

In this lesson, a careful study of the uses of the 
inverted primary triads in open position is made. 
The same suggestion for their uses in close position 
will not always hold good, but in most instances, 
the doubling of the melody-tone in the octave will 
be possible. It will be seen that in open position, 
first inversions will follow each other with greater 
freedom than in close position, and immediately fol- 
lowing each other on different degrees without 
resulting in incorrect progressions. This is entirely 
due to the open position which permits of great 
flexibility in voice leading, thus overcoming innumer- 
able difficulties. 

The second inversions of the tonic and dominant 
triads in the nature of unimportant passing chords 
are also introduced. These may be used only as 
passing chords and in diatonic contrary motion. 
They usually fall on the weak accent unless in a 
small cadence inside the melody, as, for instance, 
in example 6, second measure. 

Passing second inversions: 
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These are not considered strong progressions, but 
are possible, especially as a filling-in chord in a pas- 
sage of eighth or quarter notes. 


Exercises in open position using inversions of 
primary triads: 


Ts ie JOE Ti i II. 
GO regs er 
Ue alle Te 


II. ig iit 
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Lessons XV and XVI 
Tur DoMINANT SEVENTH CHORD 
Formation and resolution 


The most important chord in music, next to the 
tonic, is the dominant seventh chord (V;). This 
chord belongs to the primary chords, being com- 
posed of the dominant triad with minor third added 
above. It contains a major triad and, in all, a minor 


seventh: 
% 


——Z5sMinor third. XK 
Z>Maij or triad. / Minor 7th. _ 
V. 


It embodies in its formation two dissonances, the 
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diminished fifth and minor seventh, and consequently 
such a chord is a dissonance or dependent chord rely- 
ing on a following consonant chord for resolution. 


ae 
= ae 


The dominant 7th depends on the tonic triad for 
resolution. All factors, Ist (root), 3rd, 5th and 7th, 
must move according to their natural tendencies: 


=| QY 


1st, if in the bass, moves up four scale degrees or 
down five. 


1st, if in any other voice, usually ties over to same 
note in the tonic triad or may move up four degrees 
or down five., 


3rd, being the leading-tone moves up to its 
tendency-tone, the tonic. 


5th, more or less a free factor, may move up or 
down, or be omitted, or even skip occasionally. | 


7th, down to the next degree as the minor seventh 
calls for contraction to the next degree. 


When writing the V; chord in root position, it is 
generally well to double the root and omit the fifth 
whenever possible. In so doing a complete tonic 
triad will result. 


Different positions of the V; with root doubled, 
and resolutions of same; root always in the bass: 
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*Sometimes, when the 5th is the melody-tone and 
the root of the V; chord rises four degrees the 3rd may 
descend three degrees in order to have a complete 
tonic triad. Otherwise the tonic triad will appear 
with root tripled. 


In the progressions of the V; to the I with 5th 
in the melody, an occasional concealed octave will 
be found between the outside voices. These should 
be avoided when possible, but are not necessarily a 
great offence. 


If the root of the V; is in the melody, it may 
sometimes be allowed to skip down a 5th or up a 4th, 
but care should be taken to have the bass move in 
contrary motion as otherwise parallel octaves will 
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result. The contrary-motion octaves which do occur 
are not offensive. The root of the I triad will then 
be found tripled. 

ie 


Vi. IE V. 1, WE ie 
The common tendency of the 5th of the V; is down 
to the next degree, but it may sometimes be found 
moving up 1 degree, occasionally skipping up a 


Vv. i Vv. i Vv. ile 

*The third of the tonic must be doubled in this 
progression. 

The resolution of the V; chord should be thor- 
oughly mastered before proceeding to the next 
chapter. The importance of familiarizing oneself 
with the possibility of progression to tonic will be 
evidenced later in the resolutions of the seventh 
chords to come. These are governed more or less, 
by the same rules as are used for V7. 
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The rule of doubling the root and omitting the 
5th is not rigid, but, as the student progresses, 
he will be able to determine when, and when not, 
to apply it. The omission of the fifth of the tonic 
triad is of no great importance as the chord is not 
thereby weakened. 

The following exercises should be carefully worked 
out with due regard for the leading of the bass-voice 
and consideration for concealed octaves, especially 
when the 5th of the V; is in the melody. 

V; chord in root position: 


Close. 7. is yk ae 1 AG here 
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Lesson XVII 


THE INVERSIONS OF THE DOMINANT SEVENTH 
CuHorpD (V7) 


Just as the inversions add strength, variety and 
color to the primary triads, so do the inversions 
heighten and beautify the dominant seventh chord, 
giving greater diatonic melody to the bass and 
more interesting voice-leadings throughout. 


The dominant seventh chord permits of three 
inversions: 


1. First inversion, 3rd in bass, indicated by 7 over 
the melody-tone. Resolved to I triad, root position.” 


2. Second inversion, 5th in bass, indicated by 4 
over the melody-tone. Resolves to I triad, root” 
position. 

3. Third inversion, 7th in bass, indicated by yy 
over the melody-tone. Resolves to I triad, first 
inversion. 

When the V; is inverted, all factors must be present 
and each must resolve to its tendency note: 

7th 
5th 
3rd _—_sup one degree. 


each down one degree. 


1 (or root), either ties or moves up four or down 
five degrees. 
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The 5th may also move up one degree, or skip 
up a fourth, especially in the resolution of the V; 
third inversion: 


Occasionally the second inversion of the V; may 
move to the first inversion of the tonic triad. It will 
be noted in this progression that the dissonant factor, 
the 7th, moves up one degree conjunctly with the 
3rd of the chord, thus creating parallel fifths. These 
fifths, through custom, have come to be recognized 
as possible. 


Vv I 


Some authorities also permit the 7th of the V; 
chord, in the third inversion, to skip down a fourth 
in the final cadence, calling the progression a cross- 
resolution. This may be possible, but is not strongly 
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advocated. It should never be used except in the 
cadence, if at all, and then only in case of necessity. 


The repetition of the V; chord in another position, 
or inversion, is permitted. Also, the V; chord fol- 
lowing the V triad may sometimes be used. Such 
progressions as these are often necessary, but care 
must be taken to resolve the V; chord properly 
when it is repeated. 
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Lesson XVIII 
Tue Supertonic Trap In Masor (II) 
Next in importance to the Primary Triads, and 
a chord of the greatest possibilities and usefulness, 


is the SUPERTONIC TRIAD. This is the first of 
the Secondary Triads, and, through common tones, 
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is related to the Subdominant Triad, the 8rd and 
5th of the II being the root and 3rd of IV. Bearing 
this subdominant character, it may substitute freely 
for the IV, and in this sense it is most useful as a 
triad. 


It may be used in root position and first inversion, 
as were the Primary Triads, and the same rules 
apply except that when used in the first inversion, 
it is generally best to double the 3rd rather than the 
root, although it is possible to double root or 5th. 
The subdominant quality is emphasized more 
strongly if the 3rd of the II is doubled, and since it 
is purely a IV substitution chord, this tone is best 
to double. 


It may be used to precede any of the Primary 
triads or the V; chord. On account of the IV char- 
acter, the II triad is not so much used to follow the 
V or V; chord, although the I triad, second inver- 
sion, may be used between two V; chords in the 
nature of a filling-in or passing chord: V; to iss 
to V7 or vice versa. In this case, the bass must 
move diatonically in contrary motion to one of the 
other voices. 


Example: 
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Progressions of IV to II’, or II to IV are not 
especially good, as the chords are too much alike in 
character. Successions of I to II or II to I are good 
if managed in contrary motion. 

The particular use of the II triad is immediately 
preceding the authentic or extended cadence: II to 
V to I, or II to V; to I, or II tol" to V; tol. The 
II triad is best used in 1st inversion in all three of 
these instances, although it may be employed also 
in root position. Do not hesitate to double the 3rd 
of the II triad, even though the 8rd is the melody 
tone, for, as is the case with all minor triads, the 
3rd may be doubled at will. 

The use of the II’ to substitute for the IV in the 
Plagal cadence may sometimes be allowed if the 
final tonic chord is in the imperfect position with 
3rd in the Soprano. 
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Lesson XIX 
Tur SuperRTONIC TRIAD IN MINOR 


The II triad in minor does not bear the same 
relationship to the IV triad as it does in Major, 
although it has the same two common tones and 
apparently should bear the same relationship. The 
II in minor is a diminished triad, a discord being 
composed of two minor thirds. The root of the II 
is the leading tone of the related major scale and, 
because of its leading-tone tendencies, it cannot be 
doubled; consequently, the root position of the chord 
is very rarely used. Its best position is in first inver- 
sion with full chord above, thus automatically doubl- 
ing the 8rd, although the 5th may occasionally be 
doubled. Aside from these facts, the II triad may be 
used in minor just as though it bore all the rela- 
tionships to the IV that it does in major. The same 
progressions all hold good, especially when used pre- 
ceding the cadence. But the V; to II" to V; first 
inversion cannot be employed because of the aug- 
mented seconds which result. 


II. Cho 


V. II, Aug 2. V. V. Aug. 2. II. 
Bad because of Augmented Seconds. 
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The II’ in the cadence may also be employed 
as in Major although it is not as effective or 


satisfactory. 


Close. I 
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Lesson XX 
Tue SupeRToNIc SeventH Cuorp In Magsor (II,) 


The addition of the 3rd above the II triad forms 
the II, chord. This is the first of the secondary 
seventh chords, sometimes called the collateral 
sevenths. The II, bears the same relationship to 
the V triad that the V; bears to the tonic. All the 


factors of the II; move as do those of the V;: 
: as 


5) 
3} up one degree. 


down one degree. 


JIN 


Root up four, or down five degrees, or, if in 
any voice but the bass, it may tie. 


Like the V; in root position, the root is best 
doubled and 5th omitted. 


It also permits of the same three inversions, and 
when inverted, all factors must be present. 


The II, Chord. 
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Lesson XXI 


Tue SuperToNIc SEVENTH Cyorp In Minor (II;) 


The II, chord in minor progresses in the same 
~manner as the II; in Major, although its best posi- 
tions are II,’, II," and II,"". If used in root posi- 
tion, the root may be doubled although it will sound 
a trifle over-balanced because of the fact that the 
root is the leading-tone of the relative major scale. 
This, however, is somewhat tempered through the 
fact of the dissonant (the seventh) being present. 
If the II; is used without doubled root, the resulting 
V will appear without 5th, and, if care is not exer- 
cised, is liable to create concealed octaves between 
outside voices. 
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' Lesson XXII 


Tur IRREGULAR PROGRESSIONS OF SUPERTONIC 7th 
Cuorp (II;) 


The most useful progressions of the II, chord 
result when it moves irregularly to a chord other 
than the V triad. Such progressions are called 
irregular because each factor of the chord does not 
always conform to the natural resolution found in 
the regular progressions. In the irregular progres- 
sions, the important thing is to take care of the 7th 
of the chord. 


The seventh should always move down to the 
next degree or tie. The other factors of the chord, 
1st, 3d and 5th, will move to suitable tones in the 
following chord regardless of rules. 


The important irregular progressions of the I, 
are to the Tor the! V;,)and occasionally to the ‘III ) : 
in root position or first inversion. 


We are anticipating somewhat in introducing the 
mediant (III) at this point, but, from the point of 
view of its usefulness in connection with the irregular 
progressions of the II;, a word of explanation con- 
cerning it will make its use possible. 


The Mediant triad is minor in the Major scale 
and augmented in the minor scale. It has two notes 
in common with the dominant triad and two in 
common with the tonic triad, and consequently may 
substitute for either of these chords. 
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In its dominant substitution, and also that of the 
tonic second inversion, the mediant should be written 
in the first inversion with full chord above. This 
doubles the third of the chord, which is the best note 
to double. It may be used in root position following 
the II, chord in Major, but is not as effective in 
root position following the II; in minor. 


The mediant triad will be treated more fully in 
its relationship to the other triads in a coming 
chapter. 


It is usually necessary to have a complete II, 
chord present when it progresses irregularly, as this 
will serve to give a better position to the following 
chord. The following are the possible irregular 
progressions both in Major and minor: 
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Lesson XXIII 


Tue SuBMEDIANT TRIAD IN Magor (VI) 


The triad on the sixth degree of the major scale 
is the tonic of the relative minor scale. It is impor- 
tant in this relationship because it introduces this 
related minor quality into the Major, thus adding 
one more color to the scale with which to work. Its 
relationship to the primary triads is principally that 
of tonic character. It has two tones in common 
with the tonic as well as two with the subdominant 
and may substitute for either of these chords. 


Its tonic substitution is best illustrated when it 
appears following either the V or V; chords. 


Its subdominant substitution is more apparent 
when preceding either the V or V; chords. Whenever ~ 
the V or V; progresses to any chord except to the 
tonic, to which the ear is ordinarily accustomed, the 
progression is called a DECEPTIVE CADENCE. 
This special deceptive cadence to the VI is called 
the Interrupted Cadence as it serves to interrupt 
and prolong the close. This cadence is especially 
useful when the composer desires to add a coda to 
a composition, which is a means of prolonging the 
ending into something more decisive than would 
result with the simple cadence. 


In the progression of the V; to VI, the V; chord 
should always be complete, that is, all TACTOTS present: 
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Then resolve each factor as follows: 


7th 
P i each down one degree. 


3rd 
; each up one degree. 
oot 


This will automatically double the 3rd of the VI 
triad which is necessary in order to avoid octaves and 
fifths in major as well as the added error of progres- 
sion, the augmented second, in minor. 


There is but one instance in which the 3rd need not 
be doubled, and that is in major when the 3rd of the 
V; is present in the melody. In this instance, the 3rd, 
5th and 7th may all proceed down one degree in con- 
trary motion to the rising root in the bass. Although 
this progression is of no decided strength, it may be 
used if no better progressions can be found. 


In progressing from the inversions of the V; to the 
VI, all are good except that of (ae to VI.\ This 
results in the second inversion of the VI chord which 
should be avoided at present, unless the following 
chord is V;". In this case the VI may be used as a 
passing 2nd inversion: V7" to VI" to V™ or V7! 
foal to Vo. 


In progressing from the V triad to the VI, be sure 
to double the 3rd of the VI just as though the V; had 
been used instead of the V triad. This will serve to 
make the progression easily handled. 


MG 
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When the VI precedes the V;, it may be used in 
root position or Ist inversion according to the posi- 


tion of the following V7. 


Vv. VI. 


V. 


V. VI. V. VI. 


Vv. VI. 
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Lesson XXIV POON 


a 


THe SuBMEDIANT TRIAD IN MINOR. (VI) 


There is little to be added to the progressions 
relative to the VI triad in minor that has not already 
been covered in the preceding chapter. However, in 
minor, the VI is a major triad and may be used in 
the same two relationships of I and IV to the V, as 
in major. Great care must be exercised in over- 
coming the augmented 2nd with which we are now 
dealing. 


In the progressions involving other than V or V;, 
the following are fair: 


VI to IV or VI' to IV oe 
VI to IL! or VI to IT 


I to VI 
Il’ to VI not good. 
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Illustrations of VI in both qualities: 


V7 with 
doubled os 


Besides acting in the capacity of I and IV qualities 
in relation to the V or V;, the VI triad may also be 
used in the following ways: 

VI to IV or VI' to IV or VI to FV! or VI to IV“. 

VI to II or VI to II’ or VI' to IL. 

I to VI. 


II to VI or IL to VI. 
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Lesson XX V 
Tue Meprant Triap In Magsor. (III) 


As was explained in the lesson on the Irregular 
Progressions of the II; chord, the Mediant triad is 
both I and V in quality. This chord, besides being 
used in the ways already described, 7.e.. as substi- 
tuting for the V or I, may also be used with the 
VI triad in the quality of V to VI, or, reversed, as 
I to the VI. Such progressions as VI to III or III 
to VI find frequent place in harmonization of melo- 
dies and are of a peculiarly interesting effect in that 
two minor chords are found in succession in a major 
tonality. Other progressions in which the HI may 
be used are: 


III to V, or III to V; or Ill’ to Vor III to V:. 

III’ to I. 

II to III or II to IIE or II' to IIT’. 

I to III’. 

IV to IIL or IV’ to III’. 

V.to LIU or V, to Il. 

These progressions are somewhat exceptional and 
not of great frequency, but are given as possible in 
order to have as complete a variety of the uses of 
the secondary triads as is commensurate with good 
taste. If the III triad is used as a substitute for the 


V, or V;, in the final cadence, it should be written in 
the first inversion with root in the soprano. In 
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progressing to the final I, the root should descend a 
3rd to the root of the I triad. 

The III triad may also be used with raised 3rd 
following the II. The raised 3rd is indicated by a 
plus sign: IJI+3. This progression of II to III+3 
in nas is called the winger Cadence. 


III. Us III. Vr Il. 111+3. II. I1I+3. 
Phrygian Cadences. 


The III+3 is usually succeeded by VI, II, II, I, 


or V:. 


Close. 
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Lesson XX VI 


Tue Mepiant Trap IN Minor. (III) 


This is an augmented triad and as such does not 
always appeal to the average ear. It is so strongly 
V in quality that its uses otherwise are not of great 
importance. It may be used in either root position 
or first inversion, especially the latter, and has such 
an insistent tonic tendency that other progressions 
except to the V or V; are not especially effective. 
It may be used in progressing to the VI if the 3rd of 
the VI triad is doubled as in the progression of V or 
V7 to VI. 


Examples: 
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The III triad in minor sometimes occurs with 
natural fifth, although with no great frequency. In 
this form, III—5 (minus 5 indicates lowered 5th} 
becomes a major triad and as such is the I of the 
relative major key. It may be written in root posi- 
tion and Ist inversion and progresses as follows: 


III—5 to I 
III—5 to II | 
III—5 to VI 
III—5 to IV Te eee TV MVE 


III—5 to V or V; not so good. 


' Preceding chords: 


Tenis 
silerosl (15 
ay Caves 
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Ie III—5. VI. III—5. IV. III—5. 
hs 
Close III I. I I ¥f eh 
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Lesson XX VII 


Tue LEapING-Tone TRIAD IN Masor._ (VII) 


This triad is diminished and is simply the V; chord 
without a root. Consequently, it is strongly domi- 
nant in character and may substitute for the V or 
V; chord even in the final cadence, although the real 
dominants are better. The root of the VII chord is 
the leading-tone of the scale and should not be 
doubled. The chord is always written in the first 
inversion with 3rd or 5th doubled. 


The preceding chords are: | 
Tord) or I! to VIL... “A 
TVitowvll: - wae 
TiesIlto VIL: ae See tt 
The succeeding chords are: Awe 
VII! to I or I’ or I". 
VII to VI or VI’. 
VII' to V or Vz. 
VII’ to TIN’. 
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VII. 


I. 


VII. I. VII. VI. vit. Vo VIETIIS Vitae 


VII. I. 


VII. I. 


Close. 
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Lesson XX VIII 


Tue Leapinc-Tone Triap In Minor. (VII) 


This is a diminished triad as in major and the same 
rules hold good. The preceding and succeeding 
chords are the same. 


The leading-tone triad is sometimes written with 
root lowered (VII—I) to the natural 7th degree of the 
scale. It is then called the sub-tonic triad and in 
this form is a major triad sounding like the V of the 
III—5. It is rarely used with the III—5, as this is 
liable to cause a strong feeling of being in the relative 
major key; but it may be used progressing to VI, 
DeUVeRV VG Lie 


The preceding chords: VI, IV, I. 
LE 
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Lesson X XIX 
Tue SUBMEDIANT SEVENTH CHORD IN Magor. (VI;) 


The VI; chord in major has a minor 7th and 
resolves regularly to the II triad, 7.e., in same manner 
as V; resolves to I. It may also progress irregularly 
to: II,, IV, V, V:, III’, VII (ater to IV;, VII, With 


The preceding chords may be VI, I, III, V, V; 
(later VII;, VII; and Vs). 


Examples: 


7. 7. 
II. II 
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VI. IT: VI. II. III. VI. 11.— 


| | 
VI. II. V+5. I. 111+ 3. VI. IL. 
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Lesson XXX 
THE SUBMEDIANT 7TH CHORD IN Minor. (VI;) 


This chord is extremely dissonant in minor, being 
a major 7th and requiring preparation. To prepare 
a dissonant note, it should appear in the chord before 
and in the same voice, or should be approached dia- 
tonically from above. All Major 7th chords require 
preparation. 


Illustrations of preparations of the VI: 


The regular resolution of the VI; would be to the 
II triad, which, in minor, is diminished and should 
not be written with root in the bass. The VI; may, 
however, progress to IV, IV:, V:, I:, III’. All these 
are irregular progressions and in them the 7th of the 
VI, either ties or moves down to the next degree. 


The preceding chords may be V;, III, 111’, VI, IV, 
IV;, and I. 


By using the melodic form of the minor scale, the 


VI, may be used with raised root. In “a minor it 
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would read: f#-a-c-e. This use of the chord, while 
possible, is not strongly advocated at present. It 
will appear later under ‘‘Transitions.”’ 
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Lesson XX XI 


Tue LEADING-TONE SEVENTH CHoRD IN Magor. 
(VII,) 


The VII, is the VII triad with 3rd added. Itisa 
minor seventh and is strongly V in character. If a 
3rd is added below this VII, chord, theV, results; 
consequently it may be considered a Vy without root. 

It may be used in all positions, although the 
third inversion is the weakest position, but may be 
used especially if moving into another V quality 
chord. 

It resolves to the I triad in the same manner as 
the V; resolves to VI. 


7 


a down 1 deg7ee. 


"| up 1 degree. 


This doubles the 3rd of the I triad which is necessary 
in order to avoid incorrect progressions. Occasion- 
ally the 3rd may progress down one degree if it is in 


the melody. 
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In its irregular progressions, the VII; may progress 


to VI, IV, V, V;, III. 

All I and IV quality chords may be used to precede 
the Vil.. 

The passing IV" may be used between two tes 
chords in the following manner: VII, to Vent 
VII,', or vice versa. Or the V! may be used ete 
two leading-tone sevenths in root position. 

Examples of VII; in various progressions: 

fs ilo 


VI. IV. VIIz. VII, IV. VII. VIE Vien Valts 
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Lesson XXXII 


Tur LEeADING-TonE SEVENTH CHORD IN MINOR. 
(VII7). Tue DiutnisHED SEVENTH. 


The VII? is composed of three minor thirds and is 
one of the most useful chords in music. Its natural 
resolution is to the I triad, and, in the same manner 
as the VII; in major, progresses to the I. All posi- 
tions are good. 

The passing chords, as used between two VII;ths 
in major, are even more effective in minor. The 
irregular progressions are the same. 

The VII? (the small circle implies diminished) is 
one of the most effective means of modulation which 
can be used. This will be explained later under the 
chapter ‘‘ Modulation.’ 
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VDT VII. VI. 
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Lesson XX XIII 


Tue Mepiant SeventH IN Magsor. (III:) 


This is a minor seventh chord; it may enter freely 
and be employed in any position. Its natural reso- 
lution is to VI triad. 


Vise Lie IV. VIL LL Lvs Ill. II. 


The irregular progressions are to VI,, IV with 
doubled 3d, IV; (harsh) and II. 


The preceding harmonies are III, V, V:, VII, 
VII, I. 


The II" may appear between two III, chords: 
III! to II” to III,", or vice versa. 
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The II" then assumes the nature of a passing 
chord and is not of any great importance. 


Close. tle Ue th te 
I. III. I. III. I. Lh 
1 o- 
Cc — 3 
II. VI——— II 
Ws 
I 7 ine, II 7 


TI. VII. II. 
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Open. 
ti. 10 i it. t Ue 1b, itt. 7. 


| GigE EES 


MEMES Wis UD, WY BE VIS Vibes IT: 


Lesson XXXIV 
THe Mepiant SEVENTH IN Minor. (III) 


The III; is composed of an augmented triad and 
a major 7th, forming the harshest seventh chord in 
music. It is of no particular use in this form, but, 
should there be an occasion for its use, it will pro- 
gress to I, VI with doubled 3rd, III’, V;, VII, VII. 


The preceding chords are I, VI, VI;, IV, IV:, Vz. 


The III, may also be used with lowered 5th, in 
which case the natural progression to VI is simple 
and effective. (Indicated III,—5). Preparation is 
necessary. Other progressions are to: IV, IV;, VI, 
Vi, Vi, and VII. 


Examples: 
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II. IfI-5. VI. Il. Il. VI. “VIT. 


7 7. 
I. 


Wi, We Vaio Wh, Wey, WG VA 
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Lesson XX XV 
Tue Tonic SEVENTH IN Magsor. (I;) 


This is a major seventh and requires either dia- 
tonic or oblique preparation from the chord before. 
The 7th of the I, is the leading-tone of the scale, 
and, as such should ascend to the next degree. But 
in its regular resolution it may descend also, resolving 
according to the formula of V; to I. The chord of 
tendency is the IV. 


The 7th of the I, may do four things in progressing: 


1. Move down one degree. 
2. Tie over into next chord. 
3. Move up one degree. 

4, Skip up a third. 


In moving down one degree the chords of progres- 
sion are: 
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I, to VI. 
IL to VI-. 
I, to II. 
L to II,. 
I, to VII. 


ae 
E i 
I, to IV:. PVT ik Talla tw ld VISIT Ve 


In moving up one degree, the chords of progres- 
sion are: 


17 to Lor I’. 

I, to VI or VI’. 

I; to VI. 

In tying over: 

Ito Veor V7 or V-_. 
I, to VII or VII,". 


The 7th of I, skipping up a 3rd: 


I, to V; or View C 


IL to ieee 
lL to VII. 


While all these progressions of I, are not frequently 
used in the compositions of the old masters, yet they 
are all possibilities and as such may find occasion for 
use in modern writings. 
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Examples where 7th ties. a 
tf if Uo Ue I; tle II. 


I 
ls th 
= == A zE 
c A : I. 


Tel evil VIC IVs Vil. IL. 
ile 7 ; ik 
the Se 7. Tig ie evi TALE 
és o— —9—~ SA ms 
> AEE See 
I. VI.—— IV. Lo Revi VI. 
th Ue ih 7 
(ourlioen Gina gui thh: Kents aie Ch 
=a 
Piper sss 
sae : @ @. 
Vleet: litle Vilae Lae Vey, 
fe ie c. re 
Open. 1am? IL 7.ceea vee EEL) Battie 
3. 3-0 —_e = | 
a raae et = 2 eS see 
VIL SDS elVa Vise eave Il; f—=Vie 
of aD 
i. 7, TE ey ee I Ul 
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Lesson XXXVI 
Tue Tonic SEVENTH IN Minor. (I;) 


The I; in minor may be used in two forms: with 
raised or natural 7th. (In ‘‘a”’ minor: a-c-e-g#, 
or a-c-e-gb.) 

With raised seventh the chord should progress to 
other chords in which it will be possible for the 7th 
to ascend one-half step, skip up a third or tie. 

ae 


IL, to I. I, to Vi. 
I, to VI. IL to VI... 
I, to IV;. IL, to IV;. 
Tetonvll 
if to ee 
I, to VIL’. 
I.—— Lev. ls Lave 


These progressions are all more or less disagree- 
able and find but little use in composition. 


With natural 7th, the I-7 is less harsh; the 7th 
may then move down or tie. 


I-7 regular resolution to IV. 


Irregular: I-7 to IV;. 
1-7 to VII". ( 
T-rator Vil 
I-7 to II,. 
I-7 to II. 


Ue¥pe LIN 3 I-7. IV. 1-7. IL. 


1-7 to VI even less good. 


eves Valle 


I-7. VI. 


Il. 


1-7. 
VI. 


Va 


1-7, VII. 


VI. 
Ts 
III. 


-(. If. 
TT 


I 


I-7. VI. 


ee TA 
VII. 
Ill. 


I 


Wale 


2 ay 
> eae 
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IEPA 


D< 


1-7. VII, 
Close. 

I-7. 

Y 


Examples 


2. 


112 


nH 


III, 


VII. 


II. 
1-7. 


VI. 


VII. 


Th 


II. 


Vil. 
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Lesson XXX VII 
Tur SUBDOMINANT SEVENTH IN Masor. (IVz) 


This is another major seventh chord and requires 
preparation. Like the I; in major, the 7th may do 
one of four things: move down one degree, up one 
degree, tie, or skip up a third. 

The regular resolution is to the VII triad and is 
not often used because of the necessity of doubling 
the leading-tone. 


The progressions to II; or VII; are perhaps the 
most useful, especially with diatonic preparation 
emanating from the IV or II triads. 
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Other progressions are: IV; to LT 
IV; to V or V’. 
TViitomlle 
IV; to V:. 
IV; to VII;. 
IV; to V with doubled 3rd. 
IV; to IV weak. 
IV; to II or II or II,. 
Discrimination should be used in these progres- 
sions, as they are harsh and awkward and of little 


value except in rare instances when used for special 
effects. 


Examples: 
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mint 
a 


Close. fe 


II. III. II. Ill. 
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Lesson XXX VIII 


Tue SUBDOMINANT SEVENTH IN Minor. (IV;) 


The IV; in minor is the same chord as the II; in 
major. It is a minor seventh and needs no prepa- 
ration and is one of the most useful of the secondary 
seventh chordsin minor. Its regular resolution, as in 
major, is of no importance, but its irregular progres- 
sions to V, V;, III’, 1", VII,VII$ and IT, are all most 
useful and effective. The 7th of IV; should either 
tie or move down to next degree: 

IV; to I". 


? 


IV; to V or V:. 

TV; to LIL. 

IV; to VII', or VII’. 
IV; to II or IT;. 


Since no preparation is necessary, any I or IV 
quality chord may precede the IV;. 


Ua the ths ots (bo 
HE TM Wi JH0r 1Ok, 20 bt Ue MB Ge dic Uo 


UVa 1. TV nV LI VV 
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Close. a 7 7 
II 
1 3 . a = “B a 
ft von a zi t Si eee = 
IV. VI. BV Vil. 


fines Spe ees 


III-5 VI. LV; 
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Lesson XX XIX 
SEQUENCES OF SEVENTH CHORDS. 


Seventh chords may follow each other in succes- 
sion in regular order by maintaining the following 
simple arrangements: 


In root positions: Double root of each alternate 
7th chord and have the intermediate 7th chords 
complete, or vice versa. 


In using the 7th chords in inverted and root 
positions, or all in inverted positions, have all the 
seventh chords complete. The regular order of these 
chords will be IV;, VII;, III;, VIz, I;, Vz, I:, [V;, ete. 

Examples: 
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Close or open. 


Loft 

1 

Wes 3 
naan 

Ty 3 
i 


IV VI. i svi 
7. % 73 th Ue vie We @, 
ZZ 5) = = 
eee az 2 2—e 
V. y ay Wot, ee Wb we We ly 


Nore:—The first exercise should be written in two ways: first by 
doubling the root of the first seventh chord and leaving the second 
seventh chord complete, and, second, by reversing the arrangement, 
leaving the first seventh chord complete and doubling the root in 
the second. See first two examples. 


A the 
Close or Open. LT ae II. th 


a II Ws II 7 
4 ZS zs 
cb. cee eae E | 


IV. VII. III. VAE II. ete. 


Lesson XL 


Tue Dominant NintH Cuorp (V,) 


Because this chord cannot be formed in thirds 
within the eight tones of the scale, there has been 
considerable international controversy concerning it 
as a pure chord formation. Certain schools recog- 
nize it as a suspension of the octave or as an appog- 
giatura, while other schools give it full value as a 
dominant chord formation. We recognize it as a 
combination of two chords already formed within the 
octave and consequently as of pure chordal forma- 
tion, the combination of the V and II triads. It is, 
therefore, both dominant and subdominant in char- 
acter, richly so, and consequently is one of the most 
beautiful and romantic chords in music. Its domi- 
nant quality is most apparent, perhaps, when it pro- 
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gresses to chords of tonic quality; its subdominant 
richness, when it substitutes for this formation when 
preceding the chords of V character. 


The V, contains five tones, and, since but four are 
necessary, one of these must be omitted. The best 
note to omit is the fifth which has no particular value 
or character. The seventh or third are sometimes 
found omitted, although these two notes are of great 
importance in its formation. Still, since the chord 
contains so many tones of value, it will not lose 
greatly of its strength if one of these two tones. is 
omitted, especially if the fifth happens to be the 
melody-tone. 


In its regular resolutions to the tonic triad, the 
9th and 7th each descend to the next degrees; 3rd 
up to next degree; root in bass, up four or down 
five degrees; root in an upper voice may tie or do 
same as when in bass. 


- The 9th of the V, may be used in any of the three 
upper voices, but must always be kept at least the 
interval of a ninth away from the root of the chord, 
which is its regular note of tendency in resolution. 


In the major mode the V, is a major ninth; in 
minor, it is a minor ninth and not quite as agreeable, 
but conforming to the same rules as in major. 
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There are but two inversions possible, 9° and 
When inverted, the 9th must be in the 


Ou 
melody and at least the interval of a 9th from 


the root. 


Examples of resolution V, to I: 


VII. 


LEV eee 


Open. 


TV. IIl.- VI. 


Crave 


Wa 


IRREGULAR PROGRESSIONS OF Vy 


In progressing irregularly, the V, may move to the 
V, V;, Il’, VI, VI, and VIr,3. The 9th of the chord 
should tie over into next formation or move down to 
next degree. 
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V2. to V. Vv. to III. V*. to VI. V®. to VI. V®. to V7+3. 


When the V, progresses to VI;,3, the following 
chord should be II. This will be explained in the 
lesson on Transitions, V formations of II, in the 
“Second Forty Lessons in Harmony.” 


9. 7. 7. 
Open. 9. io Ne i I. i 
oe 
. VI. Viz-+3s 11 
® Ui L 
Zaz See rec II. 
7 7% 9. to 7 
=== paneer iat 
we Il. III. 


In the seventh measure of the above exercise, the 
9th of the V, chord will be found ascending one 
degree. This is permissible when progressing into 
another dominant formation. In fact, the disso- 
nance may “escape” entirely when progression is 
from one to another chord of the same family. 
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